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LOSELEY  PARK 

near  Guildford 

IN  THESE  PAGES  we  bring  to  your  notice  the  main 
works  of  interest  to  be  seen  at  Loseley.  The  house  is  still 
the  home  of  the  family  who  built  it,  and  we  feel  that  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  all  that  the  lived-in  atmosphere  should 
be  preserved.  To  this  end,  labels  and  show  cases  have  been 
dispensed  with,  and  visitors  will  greatly  assist  in  the  preser- 
vation of  works  of  art  and  books  if  they  will  kindly  refrain 
from  handling  them. 

Much  that  you  will  see  at  Loseley  dates  back  to  the 
Elizabethan  period  when  the  house  was  built.  Some  pieces 
are  older  than  the  house  itself  and  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion has  added  its  contribution  of  furniture,  books  and 
paintings,  down  to  the  portraits  of  the  present  generation. 

Should  any  information  be  required  which  is  not  given 
here,  the  guide  will  be  pleased  to  help,  but  the  answer  may 
have  passed  into  antiquity. 
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LOSELEY  HOUSE  :    NORTH  FRONT 

Most  of  the  stone  came  from  Waverley  Abbey  and  is  over 
700  years  old 


LOSELEY  PARK 

NEAR   GUILDFORD 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  MORE,  a  direct  ancestor  of  the 
present  owner,  and  Sheriff  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  bought 
the  Manor  of  Loseley,  with  the  old  house  which  stood  near 
the  site  of  the  present  mansion,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII. 

Sir  William  More,  son  of  Sir  Christopher,  built  the 
present  house  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  during  the 
years  1 562-1 570.  Sir  William,  one  of  the  Queen's  most 
trusted  advisers,  supervised  most  of  the  building  work 
himself,  and  his  original  accounts  of  the  building  are 
preserved.  The  total  cost  of  the  house  was  .£1,640  19s.  7d. 

Most  of  the  stone  for  the  building  came  from  the  ruins 
of  Waverley  Abbey,  near  Farnham,  so  it  must  be  now  at 
least  700  years  old,  contributing  greatly  to  the  mellow 
appearance  and  atmosphere  of  the  house.  The  Clunch 
facings  came  from  a  quarry  in  Guildford  and  pillars  were 
built  of  stone  from  Hascombe  Hill. 

Once,  as  can  be  seen  in  some  of  the  old  paintings  of 
Loseley,  there  was  a  further  Wing  to  the  North  West, 
containing  a  chapel,  picture  gallery  121  feet  long,  and  a 
riding  school.  This  fell  into  disrepair  and  was  pulled  down 
in  about  1830.    To  the  North  East  still  stands  the  original 
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THE  GREAT  HALL 

At  the  far  end  is  the  picture  by  Somers  of  the  More-Molyneux  family 
in  1739.  Some  of  the  Nonsuch  panelling  can  be  seen  below  the 
picture.   In  the  windows  on  the  right  is  some  of  the  original  painted 

glass 


garden  wall,  in  which  can  be  seen  (though  some  are  now 
bricked  up)  the  doorways  which  corresponded  to  those  in 
the  old  wing  opposite. 

Part  of  the  original  moat  can  still  be  seen  on  the  South 
side.  A  secret  passage,  now  partially  bricked  up,  leads  from 
the  dungeons  to  the  west  end  of  the  moat. 

Over  the  inner  door  of  the  Entrance  Hall  is  a  Latin 
inscription:  "Invidiam  claudor,  pateo  sed  semper  amico." 
This  may  be  loosely  translated  as  "I  am  shut  to  envy,  but 
always  open  to  a  friend." 

From  the  Entrance  Hall  one  enters  the  GREAT  HALL. 
Just  inside  the  door,  on  the  right,  is  a  marble  table  on  an 
alabaster  support,  featuring  the  Tudor  Rose  and  Scottish 
Thistle.  This  was  made  for  King  Henry  VIII  and  came 
from  Nonsuch  Palace.  Above  hangs  a  portrait  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots. 

On  the  far  wall  is  a  very  large  picture  of  Sir  More 
Molyneux  with  his  wife,  Cassandra,  and  eight  of  their  eleven 
children.   This  was  painted  by  Somers,  in  the  Hall,  in  1739. 

Full-length  portraits  of  King  James  I  and  his  Queen 
hang  on  the  South  wall.  These  were  painted  by  the  court 
painter  Myttens  and  presented  by  the  King  to  Loseley  in 
commemoration  of  his  visits.  Above  James  I  is  a  small 
portrait  of  King  Charles  II. 

The  charming  portrait  in  the  centre  of  the  South  wall 
is  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  James  Norton,  by  Crowley,  R.  A. 
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Two  of  the  Nonsuch  Panels  at  the  far  cud  of  the  Hall.    The  carving 

of  the  corridors  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  giving  an  amazing  effect 

of  perspective.     The  clock  on  the  right  beajs  the  date  1537 


To  the  left  of  the  fireplace  hangs  a  very  fine  portrait, 
believed  to  be  by  Holbein,  of  the  boy  King  Edward  VI. 
This  was  the  first  portrait  of  Edward  VI  to  be  painted  after 
he  became  King. 

On  the  right  of  the  fireplace  is  a  portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  Zucchero,  presented  to  Sir  William  More  in 
commemoration  of  her  visits.  The  Queen  stayed  at  Loseley 
three  times.  A  letter  to  Sir  William  More,  still  preserved, 
gives  strict  instructions  concerning  the  preparations  for  one 
of  the  Queen's  visits.  Straw  was  to  be  strewn  on  the  drive 
to  avoid  jolting  of  the  carriage,  all  ladies  of  the  household 
were  to  be  sent  away,  and  the  house  must  be  cleaner  than 
on  the  last  occasion ! 

With  the  exception  of  the  photograph  of  H.M.  Queen 
Mary,  taken  on  her  visit  in  1932,  all  other  portraits  in  the 
Hall  are  of  members  of  the  family. 

The  Hall  panelling  came  from  Henry  VIII's  Nonsuch 
Palace  when  it  was  demolished.  Nonsuch  was  built  for 
Katherine  Parr,  and  one  of  the  panels  bears  her  initials, 
while  others  have  "H  R."  and  the  Portcullis  of  Henry  VIII. 
Even  more  striking  is  the  unique  perspective  of  the  wooden 
panels  at  the  far  end  of  the  Hall.  The  carving  is  not  more 
than  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  though  giving  the 
impression  of  long  corridors. 

The  Dutch  carved  wood  and  gilt  bracket  clock  beneath 
the  large  picture  bears  the  date  1537,  and  is  thus  older  than 
the  house  itself. 
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Photograph  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Country  Life 


The  drawing-room  fireplace  with  its  unique  carved  chalk 
chimneypiece 


The  painted  glass  coats-of-arms  in  the  Hall  windows 
are  original,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  builder's  accounts  as 
"ij  armes  in  my  haule  wyndowe."  On  one  pane  of  glass 
in  the  South  Alcove  is  depicted  a  scene  in  a  mill,  showing 
the  grinding  stones,  the  wheat  being  fed  into  the  hoppers 
and  the  miller  loading  a  wagon  with  flour.  The  date  is  1662. 

The  carving  on  the  minstrel's  gallery  is  by  Grinling 
Gibbons. 

The  walnut  chairs  with  "barley  sugar"  turned  frames 
and  oval  cane  backs  are  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Leaving  the  Great  Hall  by  the  West  door,  the  first  room 
on  the  right  is  the  LIBRARY.  Besides  the  fine  collection 
of  books,  built  up  by  generations  of  the  family,  should  be 
mentioned  a  carved  piece  of  wood  above  the  mantelpiece. 
This,  bearing  the  arms  and  initials  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  date  1570,  is  believed  to  be  the  top  of  one  of  the  Queen's 
travelling  cases  and  was  probably  left  at  Loseley  on  one  of 
her  visits.  The  inscription  above  the  bookshelves,  "Aversos 
compono  animos  et  saecula  cogo,"  means,  referring  to  a 
book,  "I  soothe  troubled  minds  and  while  away  the  cen- 
turies." Above  the  door  is  a  painting  of  Loseley,  showing 
the  old  wing  before  it  was  pulled  down. 

At  the  end  of  the  passage  is  the  DRAWING-ROOM. 
This  room  is  beautifully  proportioned,  with  a  gilded  ceiling 
decorated  for  James  I's  visit.  The  moorhens,  cockatrices 
and  mulberry  trees  which  adorn  the  frieze  are  family 
emblems.    The  motto  "Morus  tarde  moriens  morum  cito 


moriturum"  around  the  mulberry  tree  means  that  the  More 
family,  like  the  -mulberry  tree,  shall  endure  for  a  long  time, 
but  that  the  individual  Mores,  like  the  fruit,  shall  perish 
more  quickly. 

The  Chimneypiece  in  this  room  is  almost  unique,  being 
carved  out  of  a  solid  block  of  chalk.  Such  intricate  work, 
to  a  Holbein  design,  would  have  demanded  great  skill  from 
a  wood  carver,  but  in  chalk  it  is  a  fantastic  achievement. 

By  the  hearth  are  two  Elizabethan  Maid  of  Honour 
chairs,  the  cushions  of  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
worked  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  They  have  been  exhibited  at 
several  Tudor  Exhibitions  and  are  in  excellent  condition. 

On  the  left  of  the  Chimneypiece  hangs  a  portrait  of  the 
builder  of  the  house,  Sir  William  More.  The  skull  in  the 
picture  is  a  reminder  that  death  will  come  and  that  the 
mind  should  not  get  too  absorbed  with  earthly  matters. 

The  portrait  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace  is  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Chancellor,  who  is  a  distant  connec- 
tion of  the  family. 

Sir  George  More,  Sir  William's  son,  has  his  portrait  by 
Jansen  on  the  North  side  of  the  East  Wall,  and  next  to  him, 
in  armour,  is  Sir  Poynings  More,  Bt.,  his  grandson.  In  the 
centre  of  the  East  Wall  is  a  strikingly  lovely  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Lowndes-Stone,  an  ancestor.  This  is  a  copy  of  the 
original  by  Gainsborough,  which  is  now  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery. 


Next  is  a  fine  portrait  by  Jansen  of  the  bearded  Robert 
More,  son  of  Sir  George  and  father  of  Sir  Poynings. 

The  delicate  and  finely  clothed  youth  near  the  doorway 
is  a  Mr.  Rous,  probably  a  friend  of  the  family,  also  believed 
to  be  by  Jansen. 

The  oval  portrait  on  the  other  side  of  the  doorway  is 
of  Anne  Boleyn. 

Next,  in  armour  again,  is  another  good  portrait  of  the 
adventurous  Sir  Poynings  More,  by  Dobson. 

The  sea  picture,  graphically  realistic  and  accurate  in 
every  detail,  is  by  Van  der  Velde,  who  specialised  in  sea 
paintings  and  was  court  painter  to  King  Charles  II.  The 
date  of  this  picture  is  1696. 

On  the  right,  the  dark  lady  in  blue  is  the  Duchess  of 
Chandos,  believed  to  be  by  Kneller. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
house  is  the  sixteenth-century  cabinet  near  the  fireplace. 
It  is  of  pinewood,  inlaid  with  pearwood,  rosewood,  beech, 
sycamore,  Hungarian  ash  and  other  woods.  The  design  is 
of  a  fallen  city,  with  broken  pillars  covered  in  vegetation. 
Every  detail  is  perfect,  and  the  only  other  known  example 
of  this  work  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Near  the  North  window  is  a  fine  English  Queen  Anne 
cabinet  with  seaweed  design,  depicting  St.  Francis  fishing. 

The  large  arm-chairs  and  the  fine  walnut  settee  are 
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THE  GREAT  HALL 

Three  more  panels  which  came  from  Henry  VHfs  Nonsuch  Palace. 

The  Kings  initials  are  featured  in  the  left  panel  and  his  Portcullis  is  on 

the  right.  Another  panel  in  the  Hall  hears  the  initials  ofKatherine  Parr, 

for  whom  the  Palace  was  built 


Georgian.  On  the  left  of  the  door  is  an  excellent  example  of 
English  lacquer  cabinet  work. 

To  the  right,  on  leaving  the  Drawing-room,  a  staircase 
leads  to  the  principal  bedrooms.  On  the  landing  is  an 
Elizabethan  allegorical  picture  depicting  scenes  at  the  end 
of  the  world.  On  the  left  virtuous  pursuits  are  depicted, 
and  on  the  right  the  vices,  including  drunkenness,  madness 
and  slothfulness.  The  penalties  for  wrongdoing  include 
sores,  rheumatism,  and  being  run  down  by  chariots ! 

The  first  bedroom  on  the  right  is  Sir  More's  room. 
The  furnishing  includes  a  large  four-poster  bed  and  a  fine 
old  Vauxhall  mirror.  The  oak  court  cupboard  bears  the 
date  1697. 

At  the  end  of  another  short  passage  on  the  right  is  the 
room  occupied  by  King  James  I.  The  carpet  features  the 
Tudor  Rose,  Crown  and  Thistle  in  the  king's  honour.  The 
tapestry  is  Oudenarde,  of  about  1650. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  room  adjoins  the  king's  room,  and 
the  tapestry  is  Mortlake,  of  the  Charles  II  period.  A  clue 
to  the  story  is  given  by  the  name  "David"  on  the  man's 
garter,  and  it  may  be  the  scene  at  his  marriage.  The  delicate 
carving  over  the  fireplace  depicts  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan. 

The  hand-made  bed  and  window  curtains  and  the 
carved  oak  pelmet,  showing  a  boar  hunt  taking  place,  are 
worth  noting. 


THE  MORES  OF  LOSELEY 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  MORE,  who  acquired  the  property 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII,  was  Sheriff  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex  and  King's  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer. 

Sir  Christopher's  son,  Sir  William  More,  held  many 
high  offices  and  was  a  personal  friend  and  trusted  adviser, 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  William  inherited  Loseley  in  1549 
and  commenced  building  the  house  in  1562.  It  appears  that 
Sir  William  planned  the  house  himself  and  was  also  "Clerk 
of  the  Works,"  supervising  the  work  of  his  own  direct 
labour.  For  a  man  with  many  public  duties  to  perform, 
this  was  no  mean  task.  Queen  Elizabeth  knighted  Sir 
William  in  1576,  with  the  comment  that  he  "well  deserved 
the  honour." 

The  Earl  of  Southampton,  a  "suspected  Papist,"  was  for 
some  time  in  the  custody  of  Sir  William  at  Loseley. 

Sir  George  More  inherited  Loseley  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Sir  William,  in  1600.  He  represented  both  Guildford 
and  Surrey  in  Parliament,  and  was  created  Chancellor  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  by  King  James  I,  who  twice  stayed 
at  Loseley.  Sir  George  was  granted  the  Godalming  Manor 
and  Hundred  and  added  the  North  West  Wing  to  the  house 
(this  was  later  pulled  down).  He  was  the  most  ancient 
knight  in  Surrey  and  deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  County. 

A  son-in-law  of  Sir  George  wrote  an  obituary  of  his 


father-in-law,  whom  he  held  in  very  high  esteem:  "He 
was  but  little  of  stature,  but  of  great  abilities.  By  nature 
very  passionate,  yet  in  his  wisdom  he  conquered  that 
passion  so  much  that  you  would  think  him  to  be  of  a  mild 
disposition.  His  only  error  among  his  many  admirable 
virtues  was  that  he  much  neglected  his  own  affairs.  It  was 
his  misery  to  live  in  an  age  wherein  good  and  understanding 
; men's  merits  were  valued  at  less  than  ill  and  weak  men's 
money.  He  was  ever  more  ready  and  willing  to  do  cour- 
tesies for  others  than  for  himself  ...  the  most  temperate 
and  the  greatest  painstaker  that  ever  I  knew,  and  an 
honester  man  never  lived.  He  was  the  ablest,  most  under- 
standing gentleman  that  ever  I  knew  and,  withal,  the  most 
active  in  business.  There  was  no  place  or  employment  but 
he  was  fit  for  it.  .  .  .  He  was  little  and  good." 

There  is  an  interesting  note  on  Sir  George's  house- 
keeping at  Loseley:  "He  kept  50  liveries,  spent  every  week 
an  ox  and  12  sheep  .  .  ." 

One  of  Sir  George  More's  daughters,  Anne,  was  secretly 
married  to  John  Donne,  later  Dr.  Donne,  the  well-known 
poet  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Sir  George  did  not  at  first 
approve  of  Donne  and  had  him  imprisoned  for  some  time  in 
the  Tower. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  George  More  in  1632,  his  grandson, 
Poynings  More,  succeeded  to  Loseley.  Poynings  was  un- 
doubtedly an  adventurous  and  gallant  gentleman.  Among 
the  Loseley  MSS.  is  preserved  a  "licence  and  passeport"  for 
three  years,  from  Lords  of  the  Council  to  Poynings  Moore 
of  Loseley,  co.  Surrey,  who  "is  desirous  to  travelt  into 
Forraine  partes  and  therein  to  remaine  for  the  space  of 


three  yeares  of  the  date  hereof,  for  the  gaining  of  Language 
and  bettering  his  experience."  Most  young  men  who  go 
abroad  today  do  so  on  the  same  pretext  as  did  Poynings 
over  300  years  ago !  Both  the  portraits  of  Poynings  More 
show  him  in  armour,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
action.  He  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1642,  shortly  before 
his  death,  the  title  becoming  extinct  on  the  death  of  his  son 
and  successor,  Sir  William  More,  without  issue,  in  1684. 
From  the  Rev.  Nicholas  More,  younger  brother  of  Poy- 
nings, Loseley  passed  to  Robert  More,  who  died  unmarried 
in  1689,  when  the  property  was  carried  by  his  sister 
Margaret  to  her  husband,  Sir  Thomas  Molyneux,  of  the 
family  from  whom  the  Earls  of  Sefton  and  Viscounts 
Molyneux  derive. 

Thenceforward  the  family  name  became  More- 
Molyneux.  The  large  family  painting  in  the  Hall  is  of 
Sir  William  More-Molyneux,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Molyneux, 
with  his  wife,  Cassandra,  and  eight  of  their  eleven  children. 
Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  William,  died  unmarried  in  1802  and 
the  property  went  to  James  More-Molyneux,  her  cousin, 
who  died  in  1823.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  James,  who 
became  a  J.P.  and  D.L.  and  was  very  active  in  the  public 
service.  William  More-Molyneux,  J.P.,  younger  son  of 
James,  inherited  Loseley  in  1874  and  in  1877  added  the 
Nursery  Wing  on  the  South  side  of  the  house.  William 
died  unmarried  and  was  succeeded  by  Gwendoline,  the 
daughter  of  his  younger  brother,  Admiral  Sir  Robert  More- 
Molyneux.  She  married  Brigadier-General  F.  C.  Long- 
bourne,  and  their  son  James  More-Molyneux  became  the 
owner  on  her  death  in  1946. 
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